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A  iL'troHpect  of  four  ceiitiirk'.s,  with  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  progress  of  iiioderii  diseovery,  ex- 
ploration, and  invention,  will  probably  serve  as 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  our  i)rojected 
scheme  of  Interoceanic  Connnunication  by  means 
of  the  Teiiua^^tepec  Eailway,  and  show  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  its  accomplishment. 
Let  us,  therefore,  go  back  for  a  moment,  and 
survey  the  little  old  world  and  its  inhabitants 
as  they  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  lif- 
teenth  century.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  best 
recognized  authority,  whose  geography  had 
stood  the  test  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the 
then  known  world  Avas  a  strip  of  some  seventy 
degrees  wide,  mostly  north  of  the  equator,  witli 
Cadiz  on  the  Avest,  and  farthest  India  or  Cathay 
on  the  east,  lying  between  the  frozen  and  the 
burning  zones,  both  impassable  by  man.  The 
inhabitants,  as  far  as  known  in  Europe,  were 
Christians  and  Moliamedans,  the  one  sect  about 
half  the  age  of  the  other.  Christendom,  the 
elder,  that  once  held  considerable  portions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  had  been  driven  back  inch  by 


incli,  ill  spite  of  tlio  Crusades,  even  from  the 
Holy  Land,  the  place  of  its  birth,  up  into  the 
northwest  corner  of  Europe  ;  and  both  in  hinds 
and  iieople  was  outnumbered  six  to  one  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  Tor  seven  hundred 
years  the  fairest  provinces  of  Spain  acknowl- 
edged the  sway  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Jaffa  to  the  Gates  of  Hercules,  Avas 
under  their  control.  The  crescent  was  constantly 
encroaching  on  the  cross  ;  while  Christendom, 
schismatic,  dismayed,  demoralized,  and  disheart- 
ened, seemed  almost  incapable  of  further  resist- 
ance. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  from  the  days  of 
Moses,  Alexander,  and  Aristotle,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  geograjjhers  Pomponius  Mela,  Strabo, 
and  Ptolemy,  was  deemed  the  land  of  promise, 
the  abode  of  luxury,  the  source  of  wealth,  and 
the  home  of  the  spices  ;  but  the  routes  of  com- 
merce thither,  via  Venice  and  Genoa,  by  the  Red 
8ea,  Egypt,  the  Nile,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  through  Persia  and 
Tartary,  were  one  by  one  being  closed  to  Chris- 
tians. The  profits  of  the  overland  carrying 
trade  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians, 
who  inherited  it  from  the  Romans  ;  but  Mem- 
phis, Thebes,  and  Cairo,  that  flourished  by  it, 
had  declined  as  it  fell  oft",  and  yielded  to  Alex- 
andria nearer  the  sea.  Finally,  in  1453,  Constan- 
tinople, the  Christian  city  of  Constantine,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  with  it  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus, 
the  last  of  the  old  trading  routes  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  Christendom  for  a  time  was  dis- 
consolate, and  could  only  "pray  for  the  conter- 
ition  of  the  Turks."  The  whole  of  the  carrying 
trade  passed  into  the  hands  of  middle  men  or 
agents,  who  passed  goods  without  news,  and  In- 


(lia  became  more  a  land  of  mystery  than  ever  ; 
but  this  apparent  misfortune  proved  to  be  the 
beginning-  of  a  new  and  brighter  era. 

The  learned  Christians  of  Constantinople, 
with  nothing  but  their  heads  and  their  books, 
fled  in  exile  into  Italy,  and  became  its  school- 
masters. At  once  began  there  the  revival  of 
learning,  which  soon  extended  throughout  the 
West.  "  AYestward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
way."  The  Medici  family  of  Italy,  at  Venice 
and  Florence,  welcomed  these  learned  Greeks, 
and  bought  their  precious  manuscripts  of  ancient 
lore.  The  gunpowder  of  Europe  had  already 
silenced  the  Greek  fire  of  Asia.  On  the  Ehine 
the  young  printing  press  was  just  giving  forth 
the  first  sheets.  The  compass  and  the  astrolabe, 
recent  inventions,  began  now  to  give  confidence 
to  mariners  and  teach  them  that,  though  the  old 
paths  of  trade  overland  were  closed,  they  might 
venture  on  new  ones  over  sea.  In  1453,  in 
Western  Europe  there  was  no  tea,  no  cofl^'ee, 
no  tobacco,  no  Indian  corn,  no  potatoes ;  and 
many  of  the  necessities  of  our  day  were  not  even 
known  as  luxuries.  Though  the  Crusades  had 
failed  in  their  immediate  objects,  they  had  ex- 
posed the  secrets  of  the  India  trade,  and  the 
vast  revenues  of  the  Eastern  cities.  The  manu- 
script travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville  had 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  thinking 
men.  A'enice  was  already  waning,  preparatory 
to  yielding  its  trade  to  Portugal,  the  then  most 
rising  and  active  maritime  power.  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  had  still  ten  years  to  live 
to  carry  out  his  great  schemes  of  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  He 
was  an  ambitious  student  of  geograx)hy,  history, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navigation,  and 
for  almost  forty  years  had  stood  alone.     At  the 


early  age  of  tiCteen  lie  had  a  successful  brusli 
Avitli  the  Moors  at  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar  ;  and 
by  141S  had  crept  dowu  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
Cape  Nun,  lat.  28°  40',  the  southern  boundary 
of  Morocco.  In  1434  his  captains  doubled  Cape 
Boyador,  and  se^en  years  niter  obtained  from 
Pope  INIartin  Y  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal of  all  he  should  discover  from  this  cape  to 
the  Indies.  In  1442  llio  del  Oro  was  reached, 
and  gohl  and  negro  slaves  brought  back.  Tliese 
were  two  real  stinudants  to  Portuguese  discovery, 
avarice,  pride,  and  wealth,  though  the  conver- 
sion of  the  inlidels  to  Christianity,  was,  no  doubt, 
a  strong  additional  motive  i)ower.  The  reintro- 
duction  of  negro  slavery,  and  the  part  it  soon 
played  in  connnerce  and  the  world's  progress,  may 
be  ascribed  to  Prince  Henry.  He  encouraged  the 
traffic,  which,  with  the  love  of  gold  and  the 
hatred  of  the  Moors,  aroused  his  countrymen  to 
his  projects,  and  insured  the  promotion  of  ilis- 
covcry,  in  so  much  tliat  by  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Constantinoide,  his  captains  had  reached 
Cape  Verde,  lat.  14°  45'  N,  probably  a  fev/  de- 
grees beyond,  and  had  exploded  tlie  old  theory 
of  a  boiling  belt  about  the  ecjuator. 

In  all  ages  tliere  had  been  a  prevailing  notion 
that  one  might  sail  round  .Vfrica  ;  but  when  once 
it  was  demonstrated  that  Portuguese  sailors 
could  cross  the  equator  and  survive.  Prince 
Henry's  vague  idea  of  reaching  the  land  of  spices 
by  this  route  was  conlirmed.  At  all  events,  he 
was  schooling  hardy  sailors,  and  training  them 
for  bolder  work,  so  that  soon  after  the  date  of 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Italy  and  Portugal 
had  reached  that  turn  for  adventure  and  enter- 
prise, which  spread  like  wildlire  throughout  the 
other  vStates  of  Europe,  and  caused  the  entire 
revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


In  1453,  Columbus  was  n  lad  of  six  years  at 
Genoa,  Vespucci  of  two  years  at  Florence,  and 
.Tohn  Cabot  a  youth  at  Venice.  The  new  learn- 
inii'  at  once  took  deep  root.  When  tliese  three 
Italian  l)oys  became  men,  behold  how  cliano;ed  ! 
The  sciences  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
na\ii>'ation  had  grown  with  their  growth,  and 
developed  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  ])ress 
had  spread  broadcast  the  learning-  of  the  ancients. 
The  secrets  of  the  earth  were  inquired  into  and 
revealed.  IVIany  islands  of  the  Atlantic  had  been 
discovered  and  described,  and  sailors  knew  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  from  Iceland  to  Cape 
Verde.  But,  al)ove  all,  the  knowledge  of  the 
sphericity  of  our  earth  was  no  longer  contined  to 
philosophers.  ^Vlexander  had  told  Aristotle  what 
he  knew  of  the  East,  and  Aristotle  luul  written 
down  that  there  was  but  a  small  space  of  sea  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  eastern  coast  of  India. 
Strabo  had  said  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  westerly  passage  from  Spain  to  India  but  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  but  Seneca 
said  this  sea  might  be  passed  in  a  few  days  with 
favorable  winds.  Pomponius  Mela  and  ]\Iacro- 
bius  put  in  like  testimony,  with  certain  ditlicul- 
ties  about  passing  burning  zones,  and  the  earth 
being-  shaped  like  an  Q<^g  floating  in  water.  All 
these  opinions  were  rehashed  and  digested  by 
rtolemy  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century, 
who  first  properly  reduced  the  globe  into  3(»() 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longtitude.  In  latitude 
he  was  as  correct  as  he  was  incorrect  in  his  longi- 
tude. Eoger  Bacon,  an  Englishman,  again  sum- 
marized these  theories  in  his  Opus  Majus,  in  the 
tliirteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  a  Erenchman,  reviewed  the  whole 
question,  bringing-  together  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  writers  named,  as  well  as  the  fathers  of 


the  church,  iuchiding  moderu  philosophers,  trjiv- 
elers,  and  theologians,  especially  Roger  Bacon, 
Marco  Polo,  and  Gerson,  and  gave  to  the  world 
his  well-known  Imago  MuncU.  This  celebrated 
work,  finished  in  1410,  was  afterwards  the  guide, 
comi)anion  and  friend  of  Columbus.  The  learned 
author  was  Provost  of  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical 
College  of  St  Die  in  Lorraine,  away  np  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains,  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
France.  This  was  on  the  very  spot  where,  nearly 
a  century  later,  in  the  Gymnasium  within  the 
same  precincts,  a  confraternity  of  some  half  dozen 
earnest  students,  lovers  of  geography,  of  whom 
the  poet  Mathias  Ringman  was  the  soul,  in  a  little 
work  called  Cosmog raphicB  Introductio,  printed 
there  in  May,  1507,  snggested  that  the  New 
World  should  be  named  America,  after  a  man, 
inasmuch  as  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  named 
after  w^omen.  Thus  a  little  mountain  town  of 
France  tirst  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  Columbus 
and  afterwards  a  name  to  the  New  World. 

As  early  as  1474,  Paul  Toscanelli  a  learned 
physician  of  Florence,  sent  to  Columbus  the 
Chart  of  Marco  Polo,  and  was  in  corresi^ondence 
with  him  on  these  very  subjects,  showing  that 
even  then  the  plans  of  Columbus  were  maturing. 
In  1478,  the  great  geographical  work  of  Ptolmey, 
with  the  27  beantiful  copper  plate  maps,  Avas 
printed  at  Rome,  and  about  the  same  time  numy 
other  of  the  ancient  historians,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, mathematicians,  and  astronomers  saw  the 
light.  The  Imago  Mundi  was  printed  at  Louvain, 
in  1483,  and  there  still  exists  at  Seville,  Columbus' 
own  copy,  with  many  of  his  manuscript  notes, 
discovered  and  described  about  forty  years  ago 
by  our  countryman,  AVashington  Irving. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration was  earnestly  pursued  by  the  Portu- 
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g'uese.  Ill  1454  Prince  ITeiiry  secured  the  services 
of  Cadamosto,  an  intelligent  Venetian,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade  of  the  East,  and  sent 
him  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  reduced 
the  explorations  and  trade  to  order,  and  pushed 
southward  the  discoveries  to  Sierra  Ijcone  in 
14t)3,  the  year  of  Henry's  death,  and  the  capture 
of  Gibralter  by  Spain  from  the  JMoors.  Kings 
Alphonso  and  John  continued  these  discoveries 
with  so  much  energy  that,  after  passing  Con- 
go, the  bold  captain,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e,  and  looked  beyond  it,  in 
1487,  thus  completing  an  exploration  of  some 
six  thousand  miles  of  coast  line  in  seventy  years. 
Bartholomew  Columbus  was  in  this  expediton. 

Meanwhile  King  John  had  sent  overland 
through  Egypt,  Pedro  de  Covilham,  to  India  and 
Eastern  Africa  to  gain  information  and  report.  In 
1487  he  reported  that  he  had  visited  Ornuiz,  Goa, 
Calicut,  «&c.,  and  had  seen  pepper  and  ginger,  and 
heard  of  cloves  and  cinnamon.  He  visited  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  went  down  as  ftir  as 
Sofala,  and  returning  northward,  sent  a  message 
to  King  John  that  he  had  learned  for  certain  that 
if  Diaz  should  pursue  his  com\se  round  Africa  he 
would  reach  India  over  the  Eastern  Ocean  via 
Sofala.  This  theoretical  discovery  of  Covilham 
exactly  coincided  with  the  i)ractical  one  of  Diaz. 

All  these  events  were  but  leading  up  to  the 
grandest  discovery  the  world  ever  knew,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  precise  origin  and  the 
gradual  develoi^ment  of  the  i)lans  of  Columbus. 
We  know,  however,  that  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  sea,  educated  with  small 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  less  Greek;  and  in 
1474,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  Toscanelli,  and  became  the  father 
of  Diego,  the  boy  for  whom,   some  ten  years 
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later,  lie  begged  a  night's  lodging  at  the  Con- 
vent of  La  Rabidn.  By  the  year  1487,  when  the 
mystery  of  a  path  to  India  around  Africa  was 
solved,  he  had  not  only  completely  worked  out 
his  great  idea  of  sailing  West  to  find  the  East  ; 
but  had  offered  his  services  in  carrying  it  out, 
first  to  his  native  city,  Genoa,  without  success, 
and  had  two  years  before  brought  it  to  Spain  from 
Portugal  where  his  proposals  had  been  openly 
spurned  and  ridiculed,  but  treacherously  though 
unsuccessfully  tested.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in  active 
and  practical  maritime  service,  for  he  had  been 
down  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  El  Mina  ;  had 
resided  at  Porto  Santo,  one  of  tlie  out-lying 
Portuguese  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  the  daughter 
of  whose  first  governor  had  become  his  wife  ; 
had  visited  England  and  Iceland,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean. 
His  brother  Bartholomew  had  been  a  chart-maker 
at  Lisbon,  and  was  his  advocate  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.  We  know  from  the  writings  of  his 
son  Ferdinand  that  he  was  both  a  i)ractical  and 
a  learned  mathematician  as  well  as  navigator. 
He  had  read  probably  all  the  compilations  named 
above,  and  his  own  ex])erience,  together  with 
what  he  had  learned  from  the  Portuguese,  had 
enabled  him,  with  his  Marco  Polo  in  his  pocket, 
to  sift  all  the  vague  and  contradictory  notions  of 
the  ancients  as  to  the  Antipodes  and  the  shape 
of  our  earth,  as  Avell  as  to  cypher  out  a  theory  of 
his  own.  For  seven  long  years,  after  being  worn 
out  and  disgusted  elsewhere,  he  danced  attend- 
ance on  the  Spanish  court,  with  no  fortune  but 
his  idea ;  sometimes  threadbare  and  barefooted, 
ever  x^ressing  his  suit,  never  flagging  in  his  con- 
fidence, questioned  and  ridiculed  by  commissions 
of  geographers  and  scientific  men,  without  ever 
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being  able  to  penetrate  the  conservative  igno- 
rance of  the  learned  and  the  courtly,  or,  as  he 
complained,  to  convince  any  one  man  how  it  was 
possible  to  sail  west  and  reach  the  East.  r>nt 
Time  was  working-  for  him  then,  as  it  is  now  for 
Interoceanic  Communicatioil. 

The  fortieth  year  from  the  fall  of  t'onstan- 
tinople,  the  forty-llfth  of  the  age  of  Columbus, 
witnessed  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  but 
other  suns  were  rising.  Copernicus,  in  the  far 
north,  was  in  his  twentieth  year ;  Erasmus,  his 
twenty-lifth  ;  Cortes,  his  se^•enth  ;  and  Luther, 
his  tenth.  Martin  Behaim,  the  old  geographer 
of  the  Azores,  aged  sixty-two,  was  home  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  city  of  Nuremberg,  from  which 
the  tide  of  commerce  was  ebbing-.  Here,  in 
1492,  he  made  his  famous  globe  of  the  whole 
world,  as  if  to  lay  down  upon  it  all  the  knowledge 
(and  all  the  ignorance)  of  the  geography  of  the 
earth,  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  new  books. 
The  same  eventful  year  witnessed  the  expulsion 
of  the  floors  from  Spain,  the  opening  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  discovery  of  America. 
Mohamedauism  received  its  first  check,  and 
Christendom  received  a  New  World.  These 
three  Italian  boys  were  men.  When  Columbus 
had  balanced  his  egg  for  Spain,  it  was  easy  for 
Vesi)ucci  and  the  Cabots  to  do  it  for  Portugal 
and  England.  Italy,  whose  noble  sons  did  this 
in  Ibreign  service,  never  acquired  a  foot  of  the 
newly  disco\  ered  lands  for  herself,  yet  how  much 
of  the  honor  was  and  still  is  hers. 

In  1493,  within  three  months  from  the  return 
of  Columbus,  Alexander  YI,  a  Spaniard,  a  Pope 
of  not  a  year's  standing-,  wishing-  to  reward  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  for  their  struggles  in  expel- 
ling- the  Moors,  divided  our  globe  into  two  i)arts, 
by  a  line  of  demarcation  i)assing  from  x)ole  to 
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pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  Yerde  islands,  <i^iviug-  to  Spain  all  she  should 
discover  within  180°  to  the  west  of  it,  leaving- 
to  Portugal  all  her  African  discoveries  and  the 
Indies  for  180°  east  of  it.  lUit  poor  Portugal, 
that  had  been  struggling  seventy  years  in  the 
dark  in  her  circuitous  route  to  India  round  Afri- 
ca, jealous  of  the  new  short  cut  of  Columbus, 
which  had  been  offered  to  her  and  refused,  pro- 
tested against  the  position  of  tliis  meridian.  It 
was  finally  settled  in  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  of 
June,  1494,  with  the  Pope's  approval,  that  the 
line  should  stand  at  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  Had  the  King  of 
Portugal's  geographers  and  pilots  advised  liim  to 
contend  for  a  line  further  east  instead  of  further 
west,  he  would  have  received  within  his  half  the 
Moluccas  and  the  other  Spiceries.  As  some  com- 
pensation for  this  geographical  blunder,  how- 
ever, he  secured  a  foothold  in  Brazil.  Both  na- 
tions were  now  running  a  race  of  discovery  of 
India  by  divers  routes.  By  India  is  here  meant 
all  the  East  beyond  the  Ganges,  including  China, 
Cathay,  Japan,  and  the  Spice  Islands.  The  ac- 
quisitions of  the  Spanish  were  named  the  AVest 
Indies,  while  those  of  the  Portuguese  were  called 
the  East  Indies. 

Never  was  great  discovery  more  modestly  an- 
nounced. "  JL  Letter  of  Cliristoplier  Columdus,  to 
whom  our  age  is  mnch  indehted,  rcspcctiug  the  Isl- 
ands of  India  heijond  the  Ganges  lately  discovered,''' 
dated  Eebruary,  1493.  Columbus  thought  his  suc- 
cess complete.  He  aimed  at  Zipanga,  or  Japan, 
and,  to  his  dying  day  in  150G,  believed  that  he 
had  found  it  nearly  where  his  calculations  had 
placed  it,  but  never  was  man  more  mistaken,  and 
never  did  mistake  produce  greater  results.  Be- 
lieving our  earth  to  be  a  globe,  Columbus  rea- 
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soned  correctly  that  by  sailiiii^-  west  lie  would 
come  to  the  east  of  ]\[areo  Polo,  but  Iroui  want 
of  knowledge  of  l()ni;itu<le,  he,  like  everybody 
else,  from  I'tolemy  dow u,  was  \astly  decei\ ed  as 
to  the  size  of  the  globe.  Froui  Cadiz  to  the 
Gauges  the  distance  had  been  computed  from  the 
days  of  Alexander,  but  was  always  much  over- 
rated. From  the  (binges  to  the  Corea  and 
Cathay,  and  thence  to  Zipangu  tifteen  hundred 
nnles  more,  the  distance  was  also  exaggerated 
by  Marco  Polo.  So  that,  still  going  east,  the 
distance  from  Zipangu  to  Cadiz  was  calculated  to 
be  about  ecjual  to  the  space  from  Palos  to  Saint 
Domingo.  Upon  this  error  in  longitude  hung  no 
doubt  the  problem  of  circumnavigating  the 
globe,  for  had  Columbus  suspected  the  real  dis- 
tance to  Japan  by  the  west,  he  would  never  prob- 
ably have  ventured  to  penetrate  the  "sea  of 
darkness,"  or  have  found  sailors  bold  enough  to 
accompany  him.  The  actual  distance  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  is  nearly  one-third  more 
than  Columbus  had  reckoned  it  from  Spain  to 

The  sensation  produced  throughout  Europe  by  ^  ' ' 
tjiis  discovery  of  a  short  and  direct  route  to  India 
was  great,  but  for  nearly  twenty  years  nobody  sus- 
pected the  truth.  The  simple  letter  of  Colum- 
bus in  various  editions,  in  prose  and  verse,  was 
about  all  that  was  published  for  ten  years,  but 
the  intelligence  gave  a  new  impulse  to  maritime 
discovery  and  commercial  enterprise.  Columbus, 
with  full  honors,  returned  in  149o,  with  a  well 
equipped  fleet  to  explore  his  Archipelago.  He 
returned  to  Spain  in  J  uue,  1490.  Juan  de  la  Co- 
sa  went  Avith  him  in  this  second  voyage.  The 
Portuguese  now  redoubled  their  energies,  and, 
in  1497,  Yasco  da  Gama,  just  ten  years  after  Diaz' 
discovery  of  the  Cape,  circumnavigated  Africa 
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and  reached  Calcutta.  The  same  year  the  Cahots, 
under  a  license  of  Henry  VII,  given  in  1496,  in 
trying-  for  a  short  cut  to  Cathay  by  the  north- 
west, discovered  Newfoundland  and  other  islands, 
and  took  x)ossession,  supposing  them  to  be  off 
China,  and  erected  conjointly  the  flags  of  England 
and  Venice,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497.  The  next 
year  Sebastian  Cabot  explored  the  coast  from  La- 
brador to  V-ii'ginia,\that  is,  as  he  expressed  it, 
to  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar  and  the  longitude  of 
Cuba.  These  discoveries  were  in  1498  reported 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  by  their  Aigilant  andjassa- 
dor  in  London,  with  the  remark  that  he  had  seen 
Cabot's  chart,  and  would  send  Iiome  a  copy  of  it. 
What  steps  followed  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace, 
but  the  result  appears  to  be  that  Henry  VII, 
never  following  up  the  discoveries  after  1498, 
Sebastian  Cabot  remained  quietly  at  home  till 
tlie  death  of  Henry,  when  he  took  service  under 
the  king  of  Spain,  i)erniitting'  his  English  and 
Venetian  rights  of  discovery  and  plantation  to 
lapse.  Thus  ended  the  tirst  English  and  A^ene- 
tiiin  attempts  to  reach  Cathay  ])y  the  northwest. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  in  his  third  voyage, 
Cohunbus  tirst  touched  the  continent  of  America 
in  Venezuela,  though  some  still  contend  that 
A^espucci  had  anticipated  him  by  nearly  one  year. 
He  called  it  Paria,  and  reasoned  himself  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  Paradise,  whence  our  tirst 
parents  had  been  driven.  In  1499,  Vicente  Yailez 
Pinzon  and  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  private  traders,  with 
the  latter  of  whom  was  A^espucci  on  his  second 
voyage,  visited  Brazil  under  Spanish  flags ;  and 
in  1500  P.ra/il  was  discovered  accidentally  (0  by 
(-abral,  in  that  great  fleet  wliich  the  success  of 
(Jama  had  called  forth.  He  was  blown  out  of  his 
course  on  his  way  to  India,  and  took  possession 
for  the  Portuguese.     Portugal  thus  gained  un- 
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disputed  possession  of  Eastern  I^razil  by  rule 
of  ignorance  of  longitude,  olainiing  it  as  liers  be- 
cjiuse  it  was  east  of  the  line  of  demarcation.  .Vll 
the  science  of  Si)ain  at  that  tiuie  could  not  <lis- 
prove  this,  and  theiH^fove  IMnzon  abandoned  it  to 
the  Portuguese.  The  same  year,  the  rortuguese 
heariug  of  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  and  ])roba- 
bly  suspecting  irreverence  in  the  English  for  Pa- 
pal bull  lines  of  demarcation,  sent  Gaspar  Cor- 
tereal  to  follow  in  their  track.  Labrador  was  dis- 
covered, and  laborers  (slaves)  brought  back  to 
Lisbon  the  8th  of  October,  1501.  A  second  voy- 
age was  made  the  next  year  l)y  the  same  captain, 
but  not  retm'uing  with  his  shi]),  a  third  expedition 
was  sent  in  search  of  him,  undeu  command  of  his 
brother.  Of  this  last  expedition  nothing  was 
ever  heard,  and  thus  ended  the  Portuguese  at- 
tempts to  reach  Cathay  by  the  northwest. 

In  1501  ]!^ew  Granada,  Darien,  and  Panama 
were  taken  possession  of  for  the  Spanish  by  Bas- 
tides,  and  in  1501-2  Vespucci  explored  the  coast 
of  Brazil  for  the  Portuguese,  down  as  tar  as  50° 
S.  lat.,  witliin  two  or  three  degrees  of  the  strait, 
and  in  1502  there  was  published  an  account  of  his 
expedition  under  the  title  of  3Iuu(h(s  Xoviis. 
The  years  1502  to  1504  were  occupied  by  Colum- 
bus in  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  in  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Bartholemew, 
and  his  son  Eerdinando,  who  afterwards  wrote  a 
life  of  his  father.  Pie  explored  the  coast  of  Ye- 
ragua,  still  looking  for  the  Ganges  and  inquiring 
for  the  home  of  the  Grand  Kahn.  An  account 
of  this  voyage,  coming  d(^wn  to  July  7,  1503, 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1505.  j 

In  1502  Valentim  Eernandez,  a  German,  at- ' 
tached  to  the  household  of  the  ex-queen  of  Por- 
tugal, edited  and  i)rinted  at  Lisbon  a  collection 
of  voyages  in  the  Portuguese  language,  com- 
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l^rising  Marco  Polo,  Nicolo  Conti,  Sauto  Ste- 
pliano,  &c.,  with  a  view  of  stirring'  up  the  i)eo- 
ple  to  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  Indies.  The  success  of 
Columbus  and  the  Cabots  is  referred  to,  and  the 
si^eedy  return  of  Cortereal  from  tlie  north,  from 
his  second  voyage,  is  expected.  This  magnificent 
folio  volume,  the  first  imi)ortant  book  (not  bibli- 
cal) x^i'inted  in  Portugal,  must  have  had  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  drawing  popular  attention  to  the 
land  of  spices.  It  was  the  first  collection  of  voy- 
ages i)rinted  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  could 
be  read  by  all  the  unlearned  who  had  a  penny  to 
venture.  It  was  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
l)rinted  at  Seville  in  1503.  No  rarer  books  are 
now  known  to  geographers.  In  May,  1507,  the 
four  voyages  of  Vespucci  were  published  for  the 
first  time  together,  in  Latin,  at  St  Die,  in  France, 
as  stated  above,  as  an  appendage  to  a  little  work 
on  cosmography,  a  science  which  now  began  to 
assume  new  and  startling  importance. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  same  year, 
there  was  i)ul)lished  in  Italian,  at  Vicenza,  a 
most  important  collection  of  voyages,  under  the 
title.  Countries  newJij  discoi'cred,  and  tJu;  New 
World  of  AWcricus  Yesjmcci,  containing  accounts 
of  the  voyages  of  Cadamosto  to  Cape  Yerde,  in 
1454-5 ;  of  de  Cintra  to  Senegal,  in  1402 ;  of 
Yasco  da  Gama,  in  1497-1500;  of  Cabral,  in 
1500-1 ;  of  Columbus  (three  Aoyages) ;  of  Alonzo 
Negro  and  the  Pinzons  ;  of  Yespucci  (four  voy- 
ages ;  of  Cortereal,  &c.  This  work  was  the  next 
year,  1508,  printed  in  Latin  and  German. 

All  these  new  geographical  works  hitherto 
printed,  it  will  be  perceived,  i)ointed  to  the  same 
thing,  enlightenment  of  the  public  as  to  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  how  to  go  and  trade 
thither.     In  1508,  for  the  first  time  in  print,  all 
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thi'so  (liscoveiies  wci-e  collectod  aiid  laid  down  in 
a  beautiful  coppor-plato  map,  by  Joliann  liuyscli, 
a  German,  avIio  had  luohably"  Ai.sited  the  new 
(ound  ishinds  with  tlie  Cabots,  and  knew  well 
w  hat  he  was  doing.  It  ai)i)cars  in  the  Ptolemy 
of  1508,  published  at  Home,  accompanied  by  A 
naa  description  of  the  world,  and  the  new  Navitja- 
tioa  of  the  Oecaii  from  Lisbon  to  India,  hy  Marcus 
Ikncrenlanus.  A  careful  study  of  this  map  and 
its  descriptive  text,  if  we  exclude  all  subse<iuent 
publications,  and  look  at  the  world  as  seen  by 
the  i^eo^raphers  of  that  day,  will  greatly  aid  us 
in  clearing  up  many  apparent  inconsistencies. 

There  Avere  three  distinct  and  independent 
lields  of  discovery.  Mrst,  the  Archi]K'lago  of 
Columbus  in  the  center,  tilling  a  space  of  above 
a  thousand  miles  from  iu)rtli  to  south,  and  open 
to  India.  This  i)art  of  the  map  was  no  doubt 
laid  down  from  Columbus'  ow^n  letter,  the  only 
authority,  in  1507,  existing  iit  print.  He  had,  in- 
deed, coasted  along  Paria  from  Trinidad  west- 
ward, in  June,  14'J8,  as  Pinzon,  Ojeda,  and  others 
had  done  subsequently,  supposing  it  to  be  an- 
other large  island,  or  i)art  of  the  mainland  of 
Cathay,  but  nothing  of  this  had  then  been 
[)rinted.    Second,  the  Mundus  Novus  of  Vespucci, 


'  lioueveutaniis  says  "Joannes  vlto  Ruiscli  Gcrmanus  Geograplio- 
nini  URO  jiidicio  peritissimus,  ac  in  pingcndo  orle  diligentissimus  ciijus 
adiiiiiiiculo  in  liac  lucubratiuncula  iisi  sumus,  dixit,  se  navigasse  ab 
Albioiiis  australi  parte;  et  tamdiu  quo  ad  subpai-alleluni  ab  suboiqiui- 
tore  ad  boream  subgradiim,  53,  perveuit;  ct  in  eo  parallelo  navi^asse 
ad  ortiis  littora  per  augulum  noctis  atqne  plures  iusulas  lustrasse,  qua- 
nun  inferius  descriptionem  assignabimus."  Anglice :  But  John  Ruyscli, 
of  Germany,  in  my  judgment  a  most  exact  geographer,  and  a  most 
[lainstaking  one  in  delineating  the  globe,  to  whose  aid  in  this  little  work 
I  am  indebted,  has  told  me  that  he  sailed  from  the  south  of  England, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  53d  degree  of  north  latitude  [straits  of 
Belle  Isle(?)],  and  on  that  parallel  he  sailed  toward  the  shores  of  the 
East  [Asia  (V)],  bearing  a  little  northward,  and  explored  many  inlands, 
the  desciipliou  of  which  I  have  giveu  below. 
3 
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being  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  from 
Darieu  to  Upper  Patagonia,  one  vast  Island  witli 
an  unknown  background.  The  authority  for  this 
was  what  has  since  been  called  Vespucci's  "Third 
Letter,"  tirst  printed  at  the  end  of  1502,  or  prol)- 
ably  early  in  1503.  And  third,  the  discoveries  of 
the  Oabots  and  the  Cortereals  in  the  north,  re- 
presented by  them  as  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  This  is  only  Marco  Polo's  chart  of  Cathay 
extended  considerably  to  the  northeast,  and  mod- 
ified by  the  exi>erience,  probably,  of  Iluysch 
himself,  and  the  information  he  gathered  from 
the  Bristol  men,  Avhen  he  was  Avith  them  in 
1497-8.* 


*  The  chart  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  repi-esenting  the  then  known 
world,  bearing  the  date  of  1500,  is  not  overlooked,  but  its  significance, 
so  far  as.the  coast  line  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  has  been  so 
manifestly  distorted  by  almost  every  one  who  has  described  it,  from 
its  discovery  by  Humboldt  in  tiie  library  of  Baron  AYalckenaer, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  writer  hesi- 
tates to  venture  his  opinion.  But  by  long  study  and  comparison  of 
this  with  other  early  maps,  especially  those  of  Ruysch  and  Peter  Mar- 
tyr of  1508  and  1511,  he  is  convinced  that  the  coast  line,  from  the  most 
westerly  of  the  five  English  flag-stafts  marking  the  extent  of  Cabot's 
discoveries  southward  and  westward,  to  a  point  west  of  Cuba,  pre- 
cisely like  the  map  of  Ruysch  seven  or  eight  years  later,  is  laid  down 
as  the  eastern  coast  of  Cathay,  from  the  map  of  Marco  Polo.  If  our 
Maine  friends,  therefore,  will  place  behind  their  rel  line  border, 
Marco  Polo's  name  Manrji,  they  will  see  that  this  territory  is  farther 
"  down  East '"  than  is  generally  supposed,  being  indeed  Eastern  Asia. 
The  word  Cuba,  instead  of  Juana  the  name  given  by  Columbus,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  represented  as  an  island,  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr,  that  it  was  customai'y  to 
add  to  recent  maps  the  new  discoveries  as  they  were  made. 

La  Cosa  perished  in  Ojeda's  mad  expedition  in  Dec,  1509.  He 
was  a  clever  fellow,  and  a  great  favorite,  and  used  to  boast  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  geography  of  the  new  lands  than  did  Columbus  him- 
self. Indeed,  of  all  others,  says  Peter  Martyr  in  1514,  his  charts  were 
the  most  esteemed.  His  knowledge  and  experience  were  great,  for  he 
had  been,  between  the  ypars  1493  and  1509,  on  no  less  than  six  explor- 
ing expeditions,  either  as  pilot  or  commander,  witli  Columbus,  Ojeda, 
Vespucci,  and  Bastides,  and  had  visited  repeatedly  the  entire  coast, 
from  Paria  to  Uraba,  and  thence  on  his  own  account,  north  to  the  mid- 
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Columbus  had  i>lace(l  his  discovciies  in  the 
Indian  Aix'hii)eLig(>  beyond  tlie  (ilanges,  and  tlie 
world  accepted  the  names  he  gave  to  the  sepa- 
rate islands.  No  new  general  name  was  required. 
Cabot's  discoveries  being  also  East,  were  so  re- 


dle  of  Yucatan,  as  well  as  most  of  the  islands  in  Columbus'  vast  Archi- 
pelago. Wlien  with  Bastides,  in  1501-2,  he  found  that  the  Portu- 
guese were  meddling  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  en- 
deavoring, probably,  to  find  a  shorter  route  to  Calcutta  via  Darien,  and 
therefore,  on  his  return  to  .Spain,  La  Cosa  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  encroachment.  He  was  there  imprisoned  and  was 
not  released  till  August,  Lj04.  Nothing  daunted,  the  next  year,  L505-t), 
he  went  on  an  exploring  and  trading  expedition  of  his  own  to  Uraba 
and  Panama,  and  on  another  similar  one  in  1507-8.  On  the  11th  of 
November,  1509,  he  eoibarked  watli  Ojeda  from  Hispaniola,  and  per- 
ished soon  after.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  might  be  in  Spain, 
chart-making,  from  June  to  October,  1500;  from  September,  1502,  to 
1504,  autumn  (except  when  in  prison  in  Lisbon);  and  again  parts  of 
the  years  150G-7,  as  well  as  parts  of  1508-9.  He  had,  therefore,  am- 
ple time  to  touch  up  his  great  chart  of  the  world,  which  he  made  and 
dated  in  1500.  The  date  is  positive,  and  there  is  probably  no  reason 
to  doubt  it.  But  that  he  did  retouch  it  subsequently  is  apparent  from 
many  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  manifestly  two  dis- 
tinct letterings,  in  what  may  be  called  thin  and  thick  letters,  probably 
all  by  the  same  hand,  but  written  at  considerable  intervals.  All  tiie 
thin  letters  may  have  been  put  on  in  1500,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  thick  letterings  could  have  been  received  or  known 
in  time  to  be  recorded  in  that  year.  There  are  many  other  points 
for  discussion,  but  as  the  writer  has  never  had  under  his  ej-e  the  orig- 
inal chart,  but  judges  only  from  M.  Jomard's  excellent  colored  fac- 
simile on  three  double  elephant  folio  sheets,  he  feels  that  he  is  treading 
on  ticklish  ground.  The  facsimilies  (greatly  reduced  in  size)  given 
by  ITumboldt,  Ghillany,  Lelewel,  and  other  writers,  are  in  many  re- 
spects defective,  and  tend  to  mislead  the  student,  inasmuch  as  the  col- 
oring, and  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  left  out.  Some  names 
are  misplaced  and  others  are  misspelled,  while  many  important  ones 
are  omitted  altogether.  Only  the  western  sheet  or  third,  is  given  (ex- 
cept by  Humboldt).  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chart  is 
intended  to  represent,  on  a  plain,  the  entire  globe  as  far  as  known  in 
1500.  There  is  a  broad  green  border  above  and  beyond  the  Ganges, 
showing  that  the  northeast  of  Asia  is  terra  incognita.  But  La  Cosa 
had  the  same  authorities  up  to  the  Polisacus  river  and  bay,  in  latitude 
52'^  north  that  Behaim  had  for  his  globe  maJe  in  1492.  Hence  the  two 
works  agree  remarkably  well,  but  La  Cosa,  taking  advantage  of  the 
seven  years  progress  in  geography  has  attempted  to  complete  Asia  by 
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cognized  as  lie  pliiced  them,  and  required  no  new 
general  name,  but  liis  names  of  particular  locali- 
ties, such  as  Terra  Nova  and  r>accalaos,  were 
adopted.  But  as  to  the  New  World  described  by 
Vespucci,  the  case  is  different.     This  large  coun- 

l!i3'ing-  down  its  northeastern  coast  on  the  other  side  of  the  gloUe, 
from  somewhere  about  Zaiton  in  the  Corea,  to  and  some  thirty  degrees 
eastward,  beyond  the  Polsiacns  river  and  bay,  through  the  king- 
doms of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  thence  by  a  dream  line  connecting  Asia 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  and  the  Corterenls.  Tlie  Polisan- 
chiu  river  of  Fra  Mauro  in  1457  is  the  Polisacus  of  Ruyscli  and 
the  Ptolemies  of  1511,  1513,  1535,  and  1540.  These  and  the  Posacus 
of  Sehoner,  the  Puluisangu  of  Ortelius  and  Pulisangu  in  later  maps 
maps  are  probably  the  Amoor  river  of  our  day.  At  all  events,  the 
river  and  bay  are  in  eastern  Asia,  are  about  50°  to  52°  noi  th  latitude,  and 
therefore,  America  on  La  Cosa's  chart  cannot  extend  further  west  than 
the  left  flagstaff,  the  meridian  of  Porto  llico.  The  three  rivers  on  the 
three  reduced  facsimiles  are  not  in  the  original  map  of  La  Cosa,  and, 
on  one  of  them,  the  important  words,  Mar  desculverta  par  Ynglexcx,  are 
placed  too  low  down  and  half  an  inch  too  far  west,  thus  conveying  the 
idei  that  the  English  had  discovered  Mangi. 

In  short,  La  Cosa's  coast  line,  from  t'uba  to  the  first  fingst;iff,  was 
intended  for  Asia,  and  to  this  day  answers  better  for  Asia  than  Amer- 
ica. The  student,  therefore,  who  is  not  clear  on  th  'se  points  is  liable 
to  get  the  Polisacus  (sometimes  spelled  Plisacus)  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Maine,  Rio  Gomez,  Cathay,  Memphramagog,  Gog  and  Magog,  Quins;i}% 
Capo  Cod,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Zaiton,  Zipangu,  Capes  Race  and 
Henlopen,  Mangi,  Carolina,  Ciambu,  Florida,  Chicora,  Cuba,  etc.,  into  a 
beautiful  muddle.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  This  utter  confusion  has 
been  made  hy  compilers  and  amateur  geographers  from  the  times  of 
Ilylacomilus,  Apianus,  Sehoner,  Laurence  Fries,  Orintiiis  Fine,  and 
Muenster,  to  the  present  day,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  so  until 
geogi-aphers  look  more  carefully  into  the  chronology  and  bibliography 
of  their  subjects.  With  these  explanations  tliis  map  is  peifeclly 
intelligible,  and  is  reconcilable  witli  other  good  maps  made  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  in  1513,  w!umi  America  first  began  to  stand 
alone  in  geograjihy  independent  of  Asia.  The  question  next  to  be 
asked  is,  how  far  west  and  south  did  Sebastian  Cabot  go  in  141)'7-8  ? 
According  to  Ruysch,  as  far  probably  as  Cape  Sable.  The  remark 
of  Peter  Marlyr,  in  1515  (after  their  ej-es  were  oj^ened  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  globe  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific),  about  Cabot's 
reaching  on  the  American  coast  the  latitude  of  Gibralter,  and  finding 
himself  then  on  a  meridian  of  longitude  far  enough  west  to  leave  Cuba 
on  his  left,  is  simply  absurd,  dilemmatize  it  as  you  will.  Such  a  voj'- 
ao-e  would  have  lauded  him  near  Cincinnati. 
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try  was  undoubtedly  new,  and  as  liis  was  the 
tii'st  description  of  it  printed,  his  friends  of  tlie 
Vosges  Mountains,  lovers  of  oe<),i;ra[»hy,  sought 
very  properly,  in  1507,  to  eoniplinient  liini  by 
giving"  it,  instead,  the  beautiful  name  America. 
This  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Ves- 
pucci, and  was  never  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  just  rights  and  claims  of  Columlms.  Tlie 
truth  is,  there  was  then  no  other  l)Ook  in  jnint 
describing-  lUazil  but  Yespucei's  very  simple  and 
interesting  letter,  written  (but  in  what  language 
it  is  doubtful)  ])robably  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn in  September,  150'2.  He  gave  the  country 
he  described  no  name,  but  the  translator  into 
Latin,  Jean  Basin  de  Sandacourt,  Canon  of  St 
Die,  entitled  his  little  tract  Mnndus  Norus.  But 
time  wore  on,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  geogra- 
phers, as  well  as  those  of  Columbus  and  A^'s- 
pucci,  are  made  apparent." 

In  1505-G  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  A'ucatnn 
were  seen  by  3)e  Solis  and  Binzon,  and  in  1508 
Juana  (henceforth  called  Cuba)  was  circunniavi- 
gated  by  Ocam})o,  thus  dispelling  the  doubt  about 
its  being  Zi]>angu,  or  part  of  the  main  land  of 
Asia.  It  was  found  to  be  a  long,  narrow^  island, 
extending  east  and  west,    and   not  north  and 


*  A  little  bouk,  hitlierto  unknown,  written  by  Walter  Lnd,  and 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1507,  entitled  Spcculi  Orbis  Declaratio,  discov- 
ered by  the  writer  in  18(52,  has  been  the  means  of  clearing  up  many 
unjust  aspersions  of  historians  against  Vespucci,  and  explain  ng  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  The  book  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
writer,  after  unsuccessful  endeavors  for  two  years  to  place  it  in  Amer- 
ica, at  the  end  of  March,  18G4,  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  calling  the 
attention  of  his  friend,  11.  II.  Major,  Esq.,  to  it,  and  pointing  dut  to 
liini  the  passages  referring  to  the  Vespucci  books.  How  well  Mr. 
Major  has  used  these  materials  his  excellent  paper  on  the  JManusci'ipt 
Map  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ijrinted  in  the  Aixlia-oloi/ia,  and  his  admir- 
able Life  of  Prince  Henri/  the  JViwif/ator,  abundantly  show.  The  next 
year  the  writer  called  Monsieur  Harrisse's  attention  to  it,  and  in  his 
Hib.  Am.  Vet.  it  appears,  under  No.  49. 
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south,  like  Zipangn.  A  strange  confusion  now 
began  to  seize  the  German  geographers  of  Stras- 
bnrg  and  Vienna.  They  made  Cuba  an  ishmd, 
and  called  it  Isabella,  and  then  transferred  all 
the  names  from  Isabella  to  a  mainland,  named 
usually.  Terra  de  Cuba,  connecting  it  with  Paria 
(sometimes  Avith  and  sometimes  without  a  nar- 
row strait),  standing  bolt  upright,  and  extend- 
ing to  45°  north  latitude,  with  a  point  like  Flor- 
ida, and  a  gulf  to  the  west  of  it.  This  was  still 
supposed  to  be  part  of  Asia,  but  in  reality  ex- 
isted only  in  the  imaginati<ms  of  the  geograph- 
ers, like  Antilla  and  San  Brandan.  It  holds  on 
their  maps  about  twenty  names,  some  of  which 
are  found  on  Euysch's  large  island  or  main  land 
west  of  Spagnola,  and  all  of  which  are  found  on 
early  maps,  especially  on  a  Portuguese  portolano 
described  by  Lelewel  under  date  of  1501-4.  It 
is  in  the  Ptolemy  of  151o,  extending  up  to  45°, 
while  on  the  globe  of  Schouer,  of  1520,  it  reaches 
51°,  and  is  separated  from  Zipangu  by  hve  or  six 
degrees  of  Balboa's  newly  discovered  Pacific 
Ocean.  ( )fi'  to  the  northeast,  in  its  proper  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  most  of  these  maps  have 
Terra  de  Oorte  Eeal  as  a  large  island,  extending 
l)robably  as  far  as  the  Cabots  and  the  Cortereals 
discovered — that  is,  as  far  west  as  the  meredian 
of  Porto  Eico.  Some  maps  have  it  Terra  de  Cul)a, 
others  Paria;  and  OJie,  in  the  Margarita  FJiilo- 
sophka  of  1515,  from  a  misreading  of  Columbus' 
first  letter,  Zoana  Mela.  This  fancy  coutinent 
grew  in  size  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  was  hard  to  get  rid  of,  but  the  explora- 
tions of  Ayllon,  Gomez,  A'errazano,  Cartier,  and 
others,  finally  drove  it  from  our  geographies. 
In  1512  Florida,  up  to  Chicora,  was  explored 
I  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  l>ut  it  is  now  certain  that  it 
had  been  discovered  two  or  three  years  before. 
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])r<)bal)ly  l>y  inivute  adveiiturcvs,  but  i)erljai)s  by 
Ocaiiipo  in  his  return  voyage  in  150S.  At  all 
events,  it  appears  eorreetly  laid  down  in  the  ex- 
eellent  nia|>  of  Peter  Maityr  printed  at  Seville 
Apiil  11,  1511,  under  the  designation,  Isia  dc 
Iklmciti.  This  map,  exhibiting  an  unbroken 
eoast  line  from  Cajte  Santa  Cruz,  in  Ibazil,  to 
Cape  Catoehe,  in  Yueatan,  with  hints  ol"  eonti- 
uental  lines  from  Florida  northward  and  west- 
ward, and  one  due  iu)rtli  of  Yueatan,  if  studied 
by  the  light  of  Peter  Martyr's  tenth  book  of  his 
second  decade,  dated  I)ecend)er,  1514,  will  fore- 
shadow an  approaching  eclipse  of  S[)anish  enter- 
prise. 

There  is  little  doid^t  that,  iit  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  this  most  imi)ortant  map,  the 
autlior  was  still  under  the  belief  that  all  these 
new  main  lands  somehow  pertained  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  It  is  true,  he  informs  us  that  some 
philosophers,  and  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he 
was  one  of  them,  had  their  suspicions  that  Co- 
lundjus  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  its  I>eing 
Cathay,  that  the  globe  was  larger  than  Colund)us 
supposed,  and  that  he  had  not  really  reached  the 
antipodes,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Grand  Khan. 
But  when  Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  brought 
home  some  poppinjays,  and  exhibited  their  bril- 
liant plumage  at  court,  the  good  old  gossiping 
letter  writer  acknowledged  that  the  great  Dis- 
coverer was  right,  that  such  beautiful  birds  coidd 
come  only  from  the  East.  Hence,  probably,  on 
this  map  the  lines  west  of  Beimeni  and  nortli  of 
Y'ucatan  are  dream  lines  from  Marco  Polo.  In- 
deed, Peter  Martyr  says,  in  his  tirst  decade,  lin- 
ished  in  1510  and  printed  shortly  after,  that  all 
these  provinces  of  Paria,  Cariena,  Cauehiet,  Cu- 
quibacoa,  Uraba,  Veragua,  and  others,  are  sup- 
X)osed  to  i)ertain  to  the  continent  of  India.    Flor- 
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ida  and  Beimini  forgotten  by  Marco  Polo,  and  left 
out  of  liis  report !     Shade  of  Sebastian  Cabot ! 

In  1511  Cuba  was  settled  under  favorable  aus- 
pices, and  Avith  Diego  Velas(][uez  as  governor 
over  well  to  do  colonists,  it  became  the  base  of 
operations  for  extensive  exi>loiations.  On  tlie 
8th  of  February,  1517,  Francisco  Hernandez  de 
C'Ordova,  accompanied  by  iJerual  Diaz  del  Cas- 
tillo, he  of  the  True  llislonj,  and  Antonio  Ala- 
minos  as  i)ilot,  who  as  a  boy  had  sailed  with  Co- 
lumbus, set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  to 
the  west,  to  look  for  trade,  gold,  and  the  long- 
sought  passage  to  the  land  of  promise.  He  went 
by  Cape  Catoche,  the  Bay  of  Campechc,  as  far  as 
Champoton,  and  returned.  The  next  year,  1518, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  Juan  de  Grijalva  set  out  on 
the  same  route,  with  a  better  fleet  and  fuller  in- 
structions, accompanied  liy  Bernal  Diaz,  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  and  the  ever  faithful  Paliiuuus,  ^Vl- 
aminos.  They  visited  Cozumel,  Cape  Catoche, 
Campeche,  llio  Tabasco,  lN)t()nchan,  and  named 
the  country  New  Spain.  They  went  as  far  as 
Panuco.  Alvarado  was  sent  back  with  the  sick 
and  heaps  of  gold,  but  Grnjalva  himself  did  not 
return  to  Cuba  till  the  15th  of  November.  The 
journal  of  this  important  cxi)edition,  kept  by  the 
chaplain,  Diep,  was  tirst  published  in  Italian  by 
Zorzi,  at  Venice  in  1520,  as  an  jii)pendage  to  the 
Itinera rio  of  Yarthesna. 

Three  days  after  CJrijalva's  return,  Hernando 
Cortes,  on  the  18tli  of  November,  1518,  with  the 
instructions  in  his  pocket,  Avhich  the  governor 
sought  in  vain  to  recall  after  the  return  and  fav- 
orable report  of  Alvarado,  embarked  on  that  most 
wonderful  expedition  of  modern  history,  but  he 
did  not  really  leave  Cuba  for  Cozumel  till  the 
lOtli  of  February,  1519.  He  followed  the  courses 
of  CordoA'a  and  Grijaha  till  he  reached  Vera 
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Cruz.  From  thence  he  ascended  the  Grand  Phi- 
tean,  and  what  followed  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
In  his  vSeeond  delation,  dated  oOth  October,  1520, 
Cortes  sent  to  the  Eini)eror  a  map  of  the  entire 
(Julf  of  Mexico,  well  laid  down,  which  Avas  print- 
ed for  the  tirst  time  in  1524,  at  Augsbnrg-,  where 
Charles  V  had  resided.  On  this  map  are  the 
names  of  all  the  places  at  Avhich  he  touched 
from  Yucatan  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Vera 
('ruz.  These  are,  in  order,  Santo  Anton,  Eoca 
Partida,  Eio  de  Grijalva,  Kio  de  la  Palma,  Eio 
de  dos  hotas,  Caribes,  Santo  Andres,  Eio  de  Co- 
cuipialquo,  Eoca  partida,  Eio  de  A'anderas,  Eio 
de  Alvarado,  P.  de  Sant  Juan,  Seville,  Almeria, 
and  San  Pedro.  The  Eio  de  Cocuquahiuo  was 
sur\'eyed  for  many  miles,,  probaldy  with  the  hope 
of  tinding  an  opening  to  the  South  Sea. 

In  1519,  Francisco  Caray,  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  dispatched  Alonzo  Alvarez  de  Pineda 
to  explore  the  keys  and  coasts  of  Florida,  but 
owing  to  the  reefs  and  contrary  Avinds,  he  di- 
rected his  Avay  round  by  the  northwest  coast  by 
Mobile  Bay,  and  the  Mississii)pi  river  to  A^era 
Cruz,  thus  completing  a  full  and  careful  survey  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  still  the  disappointing 
report  to  the  home  government  of  Old  Spain  Avas 
-4no  thoroughfare.  Here  Avas  the  eclipse.  Por- 
tugal had  gained  a  strong  foothold  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  consequence 
of  removing  the  Line  Avestward.  In  this  Avay 
Spain  became  hennued  in  betAveen  two  lines  of 
demarcation,  the  one  the  breath  of  the  Poi)e, 
the  other  the  Cordilleras  of  the  ucav  hemisphere, 
the  one  about  as  impassible  as  the  other,  to  the 
Spanish  mind. 

Thus  all  these  three  fields  of  discov  cry  had  l)y 
degrees  crept  into  one  Aast  continent,  extending 
from  the  xVrctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circles,  and,  in- 
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stead  of  being  India,  the  land  of  fabulous  treas- 
ures, it  was  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  approach 
thither  by  the  western  route.  In  151  o,  when 
Yespucci  had  been  in  his  grave  a  year,  and  Co- 
lumbus seven,  Nunez  de  Balboa  tirst  saw  the 
Pacitic  Ocean  from  the  mountain  toi)S  of  Panama, 
and  soon  after  navigators  began  to  realize  that 
the  land  of  spices  was  beyond  another  ocean, 
even  more  vast  than  the  Atlantic  itself.  The 
beautiful  name  America  now  began  to  swal- 
low up  the  conjunctives,  to  spread  itself  eventu- 
ally all  over  the  new  hemispliere,  by  the  same 
law  that  made  the  Libya  of  the  llomans  suc- 
cumb to  its  younger  and  more  beautifully  named 
daughter,  Africa. 

But  Spain,  Avithher  new  Emperor,  her  Ponsa- 
cas,  her  (Jorteses,  her  Pizarros,  her  Almagros, 
her  Don  Quixotes,  her  affluent  miseries,  her 
newly  awakened  thirst  for  gold,  her  Christian 
zeal,  and  her  jealous  rivalry  for  possession  of 
the  Spiceries,  was  not  the  power  to  bend  or  break. 
She  redoubled  her  energies,  made  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  her  half  of  the  world,  and  pious 
and  unscrupulous  as  they  were,  systematized  her 
ettbrts.  She  would  not  permit  the  Portuguese 
[to  seek  a  passage  to  their  eastern  possessions 
hrough  her  half  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmuses  of 
America,  and  by  the  same  rule  she  felt  a  delicacy 
in  using  their  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e. 
Her  ambassadors  and  agents  in  foreign  countries 
manifested  no  such  scruples. 

In  1512  or  earlier,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  se- 
duced from  England,  and  induced  to  take  ser- 
vice, with  his  experience,  in  Spain  ;  and  the  same 
year  Juan  de  Solis,  exploring  the  coast  of  South 
America,  discovered  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  1515  he 
was  again  sent  thither  Avith  a  view  of  finding  a 
X)assage  to  the  South  Sea,   and  thence  to  the 
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Moluccas.  This  expedition  retiinied  soon  after 
in  consequence  of  tbe  deatli  of  de  Solis,  but  it 
led  the  way  to  a  successful  one  in  1519,  under 
Magellan,  a  disatfected  Portuguese  gentleman 
who  had  served  his  coinitry  for  live  years  in  the 
Indies  under  Albuquerque,  and  understood  well 
the  secrets  of  the  Eastern  trade.  In  1517,  con- 
jointly with  his  geographical  and  astronomical 
friend,  Ruy  Faleiro,  another  unreciuited  Portu- 
guese, he  ottered  his  services  to  the  Spanish 
court.  At  the  same  time  these  two  friends  pro- 
posed not  only  to  prove  that  the  Moluccas  were 
within  the  Spanish  lines  of  demarcation,  but  to 
discover  a  passage  thither  different  from  that 
used  by  the  Portuguese.  Their  schemes  were 
listened  to,  adopted,  and  carried  out.  The 
Straits  of  Magellan  were  discovered,  the  broad 
Pacific  was  crossed,  the  Ladrones  and  the  Phil- 
ippines were  inspected,  the  JNIoluccas  were  passed 
through,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled  on 
the  homeward  voyage,  and  the  globe  was  circum- 
navigated, all  in  less  than  three  years,  from  1519 
to  1522.  Magelhin  lost  his  life,  and  only  one  of 
his  five  ships  returned  to  tell  the  marvellous 
story.  The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  was 
equalled  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  globe  for  the  first  time  began  to  assume  its 
true  character  and  size  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  minds  of  men  began  soon  to  grasp  and  utilize 
the  results  of  this  circumnavigation  for  the  en- 
largement of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  geograi)hy,  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  tlie  other  sciences.  This  wonderful  story,  is 
it  not  told  in  a  thousand  books  ?  The  Spanish 
eclipse  was  now  passed,  and  America  stood  bold- 
ly out  as  an  independent  hemisphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  were  timidly  tempt- 
ing their  new  ocean.  The  Pacific  shores  of 
Darien,  Panama,  and  Yeragua  were  explored  in 
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.1515  to  1517,  as  they  Lad  been  a  few  years  before 
on  the  north  side,  with  a  view  of  finding  a  water 
commnnication  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Estevan 
Gomez,  another  decoyed  Portngnese  pilot  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  who  went  with  Magenanin  1519 
as  ffir  as  the  Straits  and  there  discreditably 
deserted  him,  returning  to  Spain  in  1520,  reported 
that,  tliongh  a  strait  had  been  fonnd  by  the 
admiral,  it  was  too  remote  and  too  dangerous 
for  use.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  seek 
for  the  suj)posed  isthmian  passage  by  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Accordingly,  in  1522,  four  vessels  having 
been  built  at  Panama,  d'Avila  and  the  pilot  Nino 
set  out  to  explore  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  San 
Miguel  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  expecting  to 
find  at  the  latter  place  a  passage  by  water 
through  to  the  G  ulf  of  Honduras. 

The  same  year  Cortes,  after  having  subjected 
the  mighty  barbaric  empire  of  Montezuma,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with 
characteristic  energy  set  himself  to  work  explor- 
ing to  find  a  natural  water  passage,  or  to  make 
an  artificial  one.  He  ordered  four  ships  to  be 
built  at  Zacatula,  two  for  direct  trade  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  two  to  search  for  the  strait.  The 
voyage  to  the  Moluccas  was  postponed,  but  the 
search  for  the  strait  was  prosecuted  so  vigor- 
ously that,  between  the  expeditions  of  d'Avila 
and  his  own,  every  inlet  was  explored  between 
Colima,  in  latitude  18^°  North,  and  the  Bay  of 
San  Miguel,  a  distance  of  above  2,500  miles  of 
coast  line,  but  of  course,  without  finding  any 
passage.  The  following  year,  1523,  Cortes  dis- 
l)atched  five  small  vessels  to  reconnoitre  the 
coasts  from  Florida  northward,  to  seek  for  the 
passage  connectuig  the  two  oceans.  His  idan 
was  to  send  another  fleet  up  the  western  coast, 
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that  tlicy  niii;lit  meet  somcwliere  iiortli  of  tlio 
Germnii  geogiapliers'  fancy  continent,  or  sail 
ronnd  it.     Of  course  tliey  never  met. 

In  1524,  Pizano  and  Almagro,-  tlie  fntnre  con- 
querors of  Peru,  be.i;an  tlieir  approaclies  tliitlier 
from  Panama,  carryini»;  witli  them  always  tlie 
impossible  instructions  to  seek  out  the  hidden 
passage,  while  they  were  looking-  for  trade  and 
searching  for  gold. 

The  Portuguese  in  India  and  the  Spiceries,  as 
well  as  at  home,  now  seeing  the  Inevitable  con- 
flict approaching,  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  their  rights.  They 
openly  asserted  them,  and  pronounce<l  this  tradi^ 
with  the  Moluccas  by  the  vSpanish  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  prior  discoveries  and  possession, 
as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  Papal  ( 'omi>a('t  of 
1494,  and  prepared  themselves  energetically  for 
defence  and  otfence.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
Spaniards  as  oi)enly  declared  that  Magelhin's 
fleet  carried  the  first  Christians  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  by  friendly  intercourse  with  the  kings  of 
those  islands,  reduced  them  to  Christian  sul sec- 
tion and  brought  back  letters  and  tril)ute  to 
Caesar.  Hence  these  kings  and  their  people 
came  under  the  protection  of  Charles  V.  Be- 
sides this,  Spain  claimed  that  the  Moluccas  were 
within  the  Spanish  half,  and  were  therefore  dou- 
bly theirs.  Accordingly  great  preparations  were 
made  to  dispatch  a  fleet  of  six  new  ships  to  the 
Moluccas,  to  establish  and  jirotect  trade.  The 
Council  of  the  Indies  advised  the  Em])eror  to 
maintain  this  fleet  there,  and  to  take  the  Spice- 
ries  into  his  own  hands,  and  carry  on  commerce 
and  navigation  thither  through  his  own  exclusive 
channels,  either  by  the  strait  recently  discovered 
by  Magellan,  or  by  some  hidden  one  which  must 
soon    be    disclosed   (if    any   reliance    could    be 
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placed  in  the  geograpliers)  in  a  more  direct  line 
tbrougli  some  one  of  the  Isthmnses  ;  or,  failing 
that,  by  opening  communication  from  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific. 

Matters  thus  waxing  liot,  King  John  of  Por- 
tugal begged  Charles  V  to  delay  dispatching  his 
new  fleet  until  the  disputed  points  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  Charles,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  rather  be  right  than  rich,  consented,  and 
the  ships  were  staid.  These  two  Christian  j^rinces, 
who  owned  all  the  neA\ly  discovered  and  to  be 
discovered  parts  of  the  whole  world  between 
them  by  deed  of  gift  of  the  Pope,  agreed  to 
meet  in  Congress  at  Badajos  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  discuss  and  settle  all  matters  in  dispute 
about  the  division  of  their  patrimony,  and  to  de- 
flne  and  stake  out  tlieir  lands  and  waters,  both 
parties  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Congress. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  spring  of  1524,  up 
went  to  this  little  border  town  four-and-twenty 
wise  men,  or  thereabouts,  chosen  by  each  prince. 
They  comprised  the  first  judges,  lawyers,  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  cosmographers,  naviga- 
tors and  i)ilots  of  tha  land,  among  whose  names 
were  many  honored  now  as  then — such  as  Fer- 
nando Columbus,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Estevan  Go- 
mez, I^iego  Eibero,  etc.  They  were  empowered 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  did  in  reality 
have  l)efore  them  pilots.  Papal  bulls,  treaties, 
royal  grants  and  patents,  log  books,  maps, 
charts,  globes,  itineraries,  astronomical  tables, 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  ancient  geographies* 
and  modern  geographers,  navigators  with  their 
compasses,  quadrants,  astrolal)es,  matliematical 
instruments,  etc.  (See  the  frontispiece,  en- 
graved by  Jacol^  Colon,  IGGO).  For  two  months 
they  fenced,   cyphered,   debated,    argued,   pro- 
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tested,  discussed,  grumbled,  quarrelled  and  al- 
most fought,  yet  they  could  agiee  upon  nothing. 

AVhereas  in  the  treaty  of  1494  the  Portuguese 
claimed  the  right  of  placing  the  line  farther  west 
than  370  leagues  from  the  Cape  A^erde  Islands, 
wliile  the  Spaniards  contended  ratluu'  to  carry  it 
farther  east  than  placed  iu  the  original  bull,  Itoth 
parties  now  (so  much  does  self-interest  some- 
times modify  arguments  of  right)  contended  for 
the  A'cry  oi)posite  to  their  former  arguments. 
The  line,  hoA\  ever,  had  been  lixed  and  ai)proYed 
l)y  the  Pope  in  1494,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
altered  by  them.  But  as  there  Avere  150  miles  be- 
tween the  most  easterly  and  most  westerly  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  they  discussed  angrily  as 
to  which  island  the  line  should  pass  through, 
each  party  knowing  that  every  mile  the  line  was 
moved  here  to  the  east  or  west,  it  Avould  necessa- 
rily have  to  be  moved  just  so  much  at  the  anti- 
podes, the  real  tield  iu  disi)ute. 

The  debates  and  proceedings  of  this  Congress, 
as  reported  by  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  and  Go- 
mara,  are  very  amusing,  but  no  regular  joint  de- 
cision could  be  reached,  tlie  Portuguese  declining- 
to  subscribe  to  the  verdict  of  the  Spaniards,  in- 
asmuch as  it  deprived  them  of  the  Moluccas. 
So  each  party  published  and  proclaimed  its  own 
decision,  after  the  Congress  broke  up  in  confu- 
sion on  the  last  day  of  May,  1524.  It  was,  how- 
ever, tacitly  understood  that  the  Moluccas  fell 
to  Spain,  while  Brazil,  to  the  extent  of  two  hund- 
red leagues  from  Cape  St.  Augustine,  fell  to  the 
Portuguese.  The  calculation  of  longitude  was 
the  2^ons  asinormn  of  the  Congress,  the  very  in-ob- 
lem  that  had  deceived  Columbus  and  other  expe- 
rienced navigators  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
At  this  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  no  geogra- 
l)her  had  given  any  hint  of  the  fan-like  shape  of 
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North  America,  but  all  maps  represent  it  as  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  like  that  from  Panama  to 
Tehuantepec,  with  the  Sonth  Sea  itself  narrow 
running"  up  to  the  west  of  it. 

However,  much  good  resulted  from  this  lirst 
geographical  Congress.  The  extent  and  breadth 
of  the  Pacilic  was  appreciated,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Congress  was  soon  after  seen  in  the  greatly 
improved  maps,  globes,  and  charts.  Many  doubt- 
ful points  in  geography  and  navigation  were 
cleared  up  on  both  sides  of  the  globe,  iiiid  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  many  i)laces  were  de- 
fined. Indeed,  on  the  new  maps  after  this,  all 
the  discoveries  actually  made,  up  to  1524,  Avere 
tolerably  well  laid  down,  but  there  vt^as  a  deal  of 
iuiposition  left  in  the  imaginary  lines  of  those 
l)arts  of  the  North  American  coast  which  had  not 
yet  been  explored,  that  is,  between  Florida  and 
Nova  Scotia.  These  false  lines  were  still  used 
by  the  pilots  of  both  Spain  and  rortugal,  in'oba- 
l)ly  with  a  view  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  each 
other,  or  leading  astray  the  outside  barbarians 
of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  who,  though 
children  of  the  Father,  and  given  to  trade  and 
adventure,  had  no  share  in  the  Papal  gratuity. 
The  fact  that  all  the  coasts  of  South  America, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Yucatan,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  as  Avell  as  of  the 
Paciflc  shores  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  to 
Colima,  that  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Spaniards 
up  to  this  time,  were  well  laid  down,  both  as  to 
latitude  and  longitude,  i)roves  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  indelinite  coast  line  of  the  United 
States  was  still  imaginary,  if  not  Asiatic.  Indeed, 
the  old  Avood-cnt  maps  of  1513  and  1522  of  the 
German  geographers,  with  their  ideal  continent, 
Terra  de  Cuba,  did  service,  without  alteration  in 
the  Ptolemies,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
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The  return  of  Magellan's  sliip  Victoria  in  1522 
aroused  the  spirit  of  pul^lic  and  private  enter- 
prise tbrougbout  Spain.  ]nnuineral)le  sclieines 
for  developino-  connneree  with  the  Orient,  and 
making-  further  explorations,  Avere  proposed  and 
discussed.  Every  pilot,  whether  amateur  or  prac- 
tical, had  his  card  of  the  shortest  ronte  to  the 
Indies.  Of  these  schemes  no  less  than  six  in 
1523  and  1524  Avere  adoi)ted  l»y  the  government, 
and  promoted  wholly  or  in  part  l)y  public  funds  ; 
viz.,  that  of  Cortes,  of  Loyasa,  of  Gomez,  of  Aill- 
on,  of  Cabot,  and  of  Saavedra.  The  impend- 
ing conflict  with  l*ortugal  called  together  the 
Congress  of  Jiadajos.  That  l)eing  over  by  the 
1st  of  June,  1524,  and  resulting  practically  in  fa- 
vor of  Spain,  these  several  plans  were  matured 
as  fast  as  i^racticable. 

Cortes,  the  lirst  and  most  active,  had  no 
sooner  conquered  Mexico  and  clenched  his  con- 
quest than  he  began  his  exploration  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific.  Without  delay  he  sent  Alvarado 
and  other  captains  to  the  south  and  southeast, 
to  bring  into  subjection  the  chiefs  of  the  Province 
of  Oaxaca  and  what  is  now^  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  and,  shortly  after,  proceeded 
thither  himself. 

Ships  were  built  on  the  Pacific  side,  but  with 
many  of  the  materials  carted  over  from  the  Co- 
atzacoalcos  Eiver.  All  the  details  of  this  scheme, 
from  the  15th  of  May,  1522,  to  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1524,  are  recorded  in  Cortes' s  Fourth  Kela- 
tion  to  the  Emperor,  printed  at  Toledo,  October 
20th,  1525.  This  llelation  in  Spain,  Avith  the  re- 
ports of  Aharado  and  Godoy  attached,  gave 
still  another  impulse  to  the  new  speculations  and 
enterprises,  as  it  showed  not  only  the  practica- 
bility, but  the  i)robability  of  opening  by  artificial 
means  a  direct  route  to  the  Orient  in  a  Ioav  lati- 
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and  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  lines  of  com- 
merce must  be  straight  lines,  and  that  the  curves 
of  the  capes  in  high  latitudes  are  only  temporary 
matters  of  necessity.    Indeed,  so  sanguine  was 
Cortes  on  these  points,  that  he  planted  his  per- 
sonal hopes  and  ])rivate  fortune  on  and  near  this 
isthmus,  as   likely  to  become  the  Old  World's 
highway  for  Oriental  commerce.     All  the  lands 
and  private  estates  selected  for  himself  and  his 
posterity,  and  confirmed  to  him  in  1529  by  the 
Emperor,  were  located  here  in  the  Valley  of  Oax- 
aca,  and  near  Tehuantepec.    He  was  ennobled  in 
1529,  taking  his  title,  Marquis  del  Valle,  from  his 
possessions  chosen  here.     To  this  day  they  are 
called  the  Cortes  Estates,  or  the  Marquisanas. 
He  and  his  kinsman,  i^aavedra,  had  vast  schemes 
for  opening  communication,  by  means  of  a  ship 
canal  or  Roman  road,  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  brought  hither  from  the  Moluccas 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  for  passage  or  tran- 
shipment   to    Spain.      ][o\v    unexpectedly    this 
rational  scheme  was    thwarted  vrill  appear  far- 
ther on. 

At  the  end  of  152-1  or  early  in  1525,  Estevan 
Gomez,  the  pilot,  who  had  been  in  the  east,  had 
started  with  Magellan  and  deserted  him,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  of  Badajos,  was  the  first  to 
get  oif  from  Spain.  He  had  boasted  that  he 
could  find  a  passage  to  Cathay  and  the  Spice 
Islands  by  the  north,  as  Magellan  had  done  by 
the  south.  He  must  have  seen  at  Badajos,  if  not 
before,  the  maps  of  Euysch,  with  the  continent 
west  of  Spagnola  extending  to  35°  north,  and 
the  Hilacomylus  map  of  1513,  carrying  the  same 
ideal  continent  up  to  lat.  4(5°,  ending  with  Cape 
Mar  del  Oceano,  just  above  liuysch's  Cape  Heli- 
con (probably  named  from  the  rumored  fountains 
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Cortes'  map  of  1520,  ])rintcd  in  IMarcli,  1524,  to- 
gether Avitli  the  knowledge  that  Ponce  de  Leon, 
in  1512,  and  Aillon,  in  1520,  had  explored  the 
coast  of  Florida  up  to  33°,  a  little  above  Charles- 
ton ;  and  it  being-  known  that  Aillon  had  another 
commission  in  liis  pocket,  dated  June  12,  1523, 
to  explore  still  further  north  of  Florida ;  and 
his  own  commission  being  to  lind  a  strait  be- 
tween Florida  and  Eacalaos  ;  these  considera- 
tions make  it  probable  that  Gomez'  lield  of 
search  lay  between  35°  and  45°,  or  between  Nor- 
folk and  Cape  Sable,  where,  as  Peter  Martyr  cx- 
l)resses  it,  "he  found  pleasant  and  prolitalde 
countries  agreeable  with  our  parallels."  Very 
little  is  known  about  this  unimportant  expedi- 
tion, and  no  authentic  maps  or  i^apers  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  contemporary  historians 
give  no  prominence  to  it,  and  very  lew  facts 
about  it.  Indeed,  from  what  is  at  present 
known,  it  is  very  ditiicult  to  tell  whether  he 
sailed  up  or  down  the  coast,  or  both,  or  at  what 
points  he  touched.  So  little  information  did 
he  bring  back,  that  it  would  not  now  be  a  matter 
worth  discussing,  if  the  residts  of  the  voyage 
had  not  been  so  enormously  exaggerated  by  re- 
cent writers. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gomez  sailed 
with  only  a  single  caravel  of  lifty  tons,  with  pei- 
haps  a  dozen  men,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  from 
Coruna,  in  lat.  43°,  the  government  contribu- 
tion towards  the  cost  of  the  lit-out  being  only 
750  ducats,  returning  in  November,  1525,  after  an 
absence  of  about  ten  months,  with  some  Indian 
slaves,  wliom  he  had  kidnapped  against  a  recent 
law  of  Spain  and  the  positive  instructions  of  the 
Emperor,  and  you  have  the  whole  story.  Oviedo, 
writing  in  152(),  says  that  he  sailed  to  the  north- 
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ern  parts  and  found  a  great  part  of  land  contin- 
uate  from  that  which  is  called  Bacalaos,  taking 
his  course  towards  the  west  to  40°  and  41°,  from 
whence  he  brought  certain  Indians..  AVould  an 
intelligent  pilot  sail  north  with  such  a  craft  in 
winter?  Might  not  New  England  be  the  "great 
part"  of  land  next  to  Bacalaos  ;  and  might  not 
the  fine  tall  natives  of  Ehode  Island  have  l>een 
kidnapped,  part  being  taken  to  Cuba  for  sale,  the 
rest  taken  to  Toledo,  thus  consuming  the  ten 
months,  witliout  having  gone  north  of  Cape  Cod  ( 
Peter  Martyr  says,  writing  also  in  1520 :  "He, 
neither  tinding  the  strait  nor  Cathay,  which  he 
Ijromised,  returned  back  Avithin  ten  months  from 
his  departure.  I  always  thought  and  presupposed 
this  good  man's  imaginations  were  vain  and 
frivolous."  Herrera,  Avho  wrote  three  (piarters 
of  a  century  later,  is  liardly  more  favorabk'  to 
this  explorer. 
•  The  reader  is  referred,  by  recent  writers,  to  the 

^^  manuscript  map  of  Ilibero  of  1529,  now  preserved 
I  at  Weimar,  for  the  result  of  Gomez'  voyage. 
But  the  iutelligent  reader  will  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  this  is  a  partizan  map,  and  intentionally 
deceptive  in  the  coast  line  between  33°  40' 
and  50°  N.  The  discoveries  of  the  English  are 
thrown  into  Greenland,  and  called  Labrador, 
Avhile  Bacalaos  is  given  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
cut  otf  by  the  line  of  demarcation.  All  the  rest  of 
the  coast  is  closed  up  under  the  names  of  Gomez 
and  Aillon,  and  so  given  to  Spain.  There  is  no 
room  left  for  the  discoveries  of  Verazzano  for  the 
French  in  1524.  The  Spaniards  knew  of  his 
voyages,  for  they  had  been  watching  him,  had 
caught  him,  and  in  1527  hanged  him  as  a  corsair. 
Indeed,  the  best  that  can  be  reasonably  said  of 
the  voyage  of  Gomez  is,  that  it  exploded  the 
ideal  continent  of  the  German  geographers,  and, 
connecting  the  explorations  of  Aillon  with  New 
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England,  showed  that  the  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica trended  continnally  eastward,  so  as  i)roI)al)ly 
to  connect  it  with  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots, 
and  thns  make  the  whole  coast  west  of  the  Line 
Spanish. 

Lncas  Vasqnez  Aillon,  a  lawyer,  a  Senator  in 
Hisi)aniola,  and  a  man  of  position,  immediately  af- 
ter the  snivey  of  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico  nnder 
Grijalva  and  Cortes,  went  np  the  coast  of  Florida 
in  1520,  as  tar  as  Chicora,  exploring  beyond  the 
limit  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  as  far,  i)robably,  as  Gape 
Fear,  seeking  for  the  passage  to  Cathay.  He 
found  a  tine  country,  but  to  Asia  no  throughfare. 
The  next  year  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was, 
according  to  Peter  Martyr,  in  behalf  of  the  Re- 
gency of  Hispaniola  "a  long  time  suitor  [to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies]  to  have  leave  to  <lepart 
again  into  those  countries,  to  build  a  colony 
there."  At  length,  after  the  return  of  JVLagellan's 
ship  Victoria  with  its  glorious  news,  the  Council 
granted  his  request,  and  articles  of  agreement 
were  signed  the  r2th  of  June,  1523,  giving  him 
permission,  at  his  own  expense,  to  tit  out  as  many 
vessels  as  he  pleased  for  the  purijose  of  planting 
his  proposed  colony,  hut  the  usual  instructions 
were  inserted  in  his  grant,  to  explore  all  in- 
lets and  islands  with  a  view  of  tinding  a  passage 
to  Cathay.  This  license,  given  by  Navanete,  per- 
mitted him  to  explore  as  tar  as  800  leagues  to 
the  north  from  Hispaniola.  He  returned  to  His- 
paniola, built  there  six  tine  vessels,  and,  after 
many  delays,  sailed  with  them  and  above  500 
men  and  nearly  100  horses,  in  July,  1520.  He 
went  as  far  north  as  lat.  33°  40',  found  no  strait, 
and  met  with  nothing  but  misfortunes.  The 
18th  of  October  Aillon  died,  and  soon  after  the 
few  survivors,  about  150  out  of  the  500,  returned 
to  Hispaniola,  the  exi^edition  being  a  dead  fail- 
ure.   Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
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near  the  Dioutli  of  Cape  Fear  Elver,  and 
thus  ended  the  Spanish  attempt  to  penetrate  to 
the  East  by  the  way  of  the  North.  Eoth  Gomez 
and  Aillon  had  found  no  goUl,  and  no  strait,  and 
even  the  trees  and  the  animals  they  reported 
were  common  in  Europe  ;  Avhereat  okl  Martyr 
exclaims,  "to  the  south!  to  the  south!  for  the 
i»Teat  and  exceeding  riches  of  the  equinoctial  ; 
tliey  that  seek  riclies  must  not  go  unto  the  col<l 
and  frozen  north."  The  wliole  story  is  compre- 
hended in  Martyr's  sentence.  jS^orth  America, 
l)y  tlie  Spaniards,  was  never  considered  of  any 
consequence  of  itself,  and  was  regarded  only  as 
a  barrier  or  a  stepping  stone  to  a  riclier,  ohler 
and  better  land.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
shut  it  up  by  a  coast  line  west  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation, so  that  other  nations  might  be  de- 
terred from  linding  a  northern  i)assage  to  India. 

The  Emperor,  considering  the  verdict  of  the 
Congress  of  Badajos  in  his  favor,  lost  no  time  in 
dispatching  his  new  fleet  of  six  sail  and  450  men 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  from  Coruna,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1525,  under  the  comnnind  of  Loya- 
sa,  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  Spice  Islands,  with 
the  view,  lirst,  to  succor  the  men  left  there  l)y 
Magellan's  fleet,  and  then  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment bureau  and  to  protect  its  counnerce.  The 
Straits  were  passed,  and  four  of  the  six  ships 
reached  the  Moluccas  ;  Imt  the  story  of  their 
long,  long  sutferings  is  too  long  to  be  told  here. 

In  April,  152(),  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  for 
years  been  the  I'ilot  Major  of  Spain— said,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  a  better  cosmographer  than 
X)ilot — after  long  and  ample  preparations  at  Se- 
ville, sailed  for  the  Moluccas  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  with  four  well-equipped  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  and  assisting  the  expedi- 
tion of  Loyasa.  This  expedition  Avas  another 
dead  failure.     For  some  unaccountable  reason. 


Cabot  did  not  docm  it  pmdent  to  try  tlic  Stmits 
of  Mai>elhin,  but  attempted  to  lind  a  passM.n'e 
thi'ongh  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  lie  penetrated  fiir 
into  the  interior  of  rarai;nay,  explored  many 
large  rivers  and  fertile  provinees,  suffered  many 
hardships,  lost  most  of  his  www  and  ships,  and 
finally,  after  four  years  of  toil  and  disappoint- 
ment, returned  without  any  fa\orable  results. 

Cortes  was  kept  informed  of  these  several  ex- 
peditions, with  a  request  from  tlic  Emi)eror  that 
he  Avould  cooperate  with  them  at  the  IVIoluccas, 
by  sendino-  a,  fleet  from  the  v*'estern  coast  of 
Mexico.  Accordingly  he  caused  three  ships  to 
be  built  on  the  Tacitic,  and  disi)atched  them, 
with  110  men  and  thirty  pieces  of  artiHery,  un- 
der command  of  his  kinsman,  vSaavedra,  from 
some  port  of  Southern  Mexico,  prol>ably  T(  - 
huantepec,  Huatulco,  or  Acapulco,  on  the  .31  st 
of  October,  1527.  This  fleet  met  that  of  Loyasa 
in  the  Moluccas,  co()])erated  with  it,  found  the 
Portuguese  strong  and  resolute,  by  no  means 
disposed  to  abandon  the  islands,  fought  them 
separately,  and  fought  them  together  for  nn)nt]is, 
nay,  for  years,  never  hearing  a  word  from  home, 
beiug  cruelly  neglected,  yet  loyal  and  true,  till, 
reduced  to  a  handful,  some  few  of  the  survivors, 
long  after  Loyasa  and  Saavedra  had  died,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  sub-ofiicers,  found  their  way  home 
after  twelve  years  of  inispeakable  hardships. 
Thus  all  these  six  liopeful  expeditions  brought 
nothing  but  disappoiutment.  The  Straits  of 
Magellan  were  found  so  dangerous  and  remote, 
that  old  Peter,  had  he  lived,  would  no  doubt 
have  again  exclaimed  as  before,  "To  the  north  ! 
to  the  north!  they  that  seek  riches  must  not  go 
to  the  dangerous  and  frozen  south  !" 

As  early  as  152(>  or  15'27,  before  the  extent  of 
these  failures  was  knowu,  it  became  apparent, 
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if  the  commerce  of  the  East  was  to  flourisli,  it 
must  be  by  some  more  direct  communication. 
These  great  difficnlties  of  the  extreme  IS^orth  and 
South  determined  the  Spaniards  to  explore  the 
Isthmuses  yet  more  thoroughly.  All  the  five 
routes,  from  Darieu  to  Tehuantepec,  were  spoken 
of  then  as  now,  with  the  view  of  constructing 
immediately  a  canal,  road,  or  portage,  deeming  it 
safer  and  cheaper  to  tranship  goods,  than  to 
carry  them  round  by  the  Strait.  "These  are 
mountains  it  is  true,"  exclaimed  the  old  histor- 
ian, "but  Spanish  hands,  and  Spanish  enter- 
prise can  overcome  them."  But  no  Spanish 
hands  could  overcome  the  impolitic  blunders  of 
the  Emperor.  There  is  little  doubt  that  inter- 
oceanic  communication  would  have  been  opened 
in  1529  or  1530,  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  or  a 
turnpike  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  had 
not  the  Emperor,  who  was  greatly  in  want  of 
money,  defeated  all  the  schemes,  against  the 
advice  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  by  i)awning 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  just  married 
his  sister,  the  Moluccas  for  350,000  ducats.  So 
the  trade  of  the  Moluccas  passing  for  a  time  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Sjjaniards,  there  was  no  im- 
mediate pressure  for  the  completion  of  this  great 
work.  The  opportunity  then  lost  of  securing  an 
exclusive  transit  was  never  recovered  by  Spain, 
but  it  is  reserved  to  us  of  to-day  to  make  the 
ISTHiMus  OF  Tehuantepec  the  world's  highway. 

H.  s. 

May  10,  18(59. 


Errata.  Let  him  that  is  not  without  errata  in  his  own  life  correct  neatly  with  his 
pen,  and  pardon  these  of  mine:  Page  13,  line  '-3,  for  Cuba,  read  Japan;  Page  14,  line 
9,  for  Virginia,  read  the  south ;  Page  2-1,  line  27,  for  Diep,  read  Dies ;  Page  29,  line 
29,  for  theirs,  read  hers  ;  Page  32,  line  T,  for  was,  read  were ;  and  also,  any  others 
that  his  quick  eye  may  detect.     The  writer  will  reciprocate  with  opportunity. 


T^. 


